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Federal  government  gives  $25  million  for  new 
Canada  Centre  for  Global  Security  Studies 


The  university  community  is  thrilled  by  the  $25-million  the  federal  government  has  provided  to  create  a new  centre  to 
study  global  security.  Pictured  (left  to  right)  at  the  announcement  are  John  Manley,  Munk  School  advisory  board  chair; 
U of  T donor  Melanie  Munk;  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper;  U of  T donor  Peter  Munk;  Nina  Munk;  President  David 
Naylor;  Munk  School  director  Janice  Gross  Stein;  and  Gary  Goodyear,  minister  of  state  (science  and  technology). 


BY  LAURIE  STEPHENS  % 

The  University  of  Toronto  will  receive  $25  million  from 
the  federal  government  to  create  a new  centre  to  study 
issues  of  global  security,  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper 
announced  April  29. 

The  Canada  Centre  for  Global  Security  Studies  will  be 
established  immediately  at  U of  T’s  new  Munk  School  of 
Global  Affairs.  The  Canada  Centre  will  concentrate  ini- 
tially on  four  broad  areas:  cybersecurity,  Arctic  security, 
the  Americas  and  global  security,  and  Asia-Pacific  security. 
Using  multidisciplinary  teams  and  broad  partnerships, 
it  will  explore  the  connections  between  these  issues  and 
Canada’s  future. 

The  Canada  Centre  will  draw  on  faculty  and  students  at 
the  new  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs  to  build  research 
networks.  It  will  also  work  closely  with  some  of  the  best 
and  brightest  Canadian  minds  at  a number  of  U of  T’s 
faculties,  such  as  law,  engineering,  the  Rotman  School 
of  Management  and  medicine. 

“Canada  plays  an  active  role  in  promoting  global  security 
at  the  G8  and  through  a broad  range  of  other  international 


activities,”  said  Harper.  “This  new  centre  will  help  us  deve- 
lop deeper  expertise  in  addressing  global  security  conerns.” 

President  David  Naylor  said  the  new  federal  fund- 
ing will  help  Canada  fulfil  an  urgent  need  to  cultivate 
Canadian  expertise  on  global  security  and  address  the 
policy  implications  for  Canada. 

"The  new  centre  will  definitely  help  Canada  play  a more 
significant  role  in  the  global  conversation  and  resulting 
policy  actions  on  pressing  security  issues,”  Naylor  said. 

“On  behalf  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  I'd  like  to  thank 
the  prime  minister  and  the  Government  of  Canada  for 
their  support. 

“With  continuing  concerns  about  global  security,  and 
the  G8/G20  meetings  taking  place  in  Canada  this  June,  the 
government’s  action  could  not  be  more  timely. 

The  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs  was  the  recipient 
earlier  this  month  of  a $35-million  gift  from  Peter  and 
Melanie  Munk  that  will  be  used  to  dramatically  expand 
U of  T’s  research  capacity,  hire  new  faculty  and  expand  fac- 
ilities. Part  of  this  gift  will  be  used  to  establish  the  Canada 
Centre,  as  will  an  Ontario  government  commitment  of 
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Art  professor  wins  Guggenheim  Fellowship 


BY  JENNIFER  HSU 

Professor  Christy  Anderson  of  the 

Department  of  Art  is  one  of  the  180 
scholars  — from  an  applicant  pool 
of  3,000  — to  be  awarded  a presti- 
gious 2010  Guggenheim  Foundation 
Fellowship  in  the  86th  annual  competi- 
tion for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Chosen  on  the  basis  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  past  and  exceptional 
promise  for  future  accomplishment, 
Guggenheim  Fellows  receive  grants 
for  a minimum  of  six  months  and  a 
maximum  of  12  to  provide  blocks  of 
time  in  which  they  can  work  with  as 
much  creative  freedom  as  possible. 
The  U.S.-based  foundation  provides 
fellowships  for  advanced  professionals 
in  all  disciplines. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ... 


Professor  Christy  Anderson 


Anderson,  who  joined  U of  T from 
Yale  University  in  2005,  focuses  her 
research  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance,  a cultural  movement  in 
Europe  that  spanned  the  mid- 14th  to 
mid- 17th  century. 

Social  change,  developments  in 
science  and  global  trade  all  affected 
the  design  of  buildings  durin  g 
the  European  Renaissance.  What 
remains  a mystery,  however,  is  why 
Renaissance  architects  chose  the 
materials  that  were  a hallmark  of  their 
wrork.  Anderson  plans  to  address  this 
question  in  her  study,  The  Matter  of 
Renaissance  Architecture. 

“Surprisingly  little  scholarly  work 
has  been  done  on  the  nature  of  building 

ON  PAGE  4 


u OF  T FACULTY  have  won  33.3  per  cent  of  all 
Steacie  Prizes  awarded  between  1980  and  2009 


The  prizes  celebrate  exceptional  contributions  by  a young  scientist  or  engineer. 


DEB  RANSOM 


2. NEWS  • TUESDAY,  MAY  11,  2010  • UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BULLETIN 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Marshall  McLuhan ... 


has  returned  to  U of  T as  the  focus  of  the  2010  CONTACT  pho 
tography  festival,  an  annual  citywide  celebration  of  photography. 
The  visionary  professor  who  understood  the  power  of  media  long 
before  anyone  else  is  being  celebrated  in  three  exhibitions  at  two 
locations  on  campus  (see  page  6):  the  U of  T Art  Centre  and  the 
Coach  House.  In  reality,  McLuhan’s  spirit  has  never  left  campus, 
as  the  Faculty  of  Information’s  McLuhan  program  in  culture  and 
technology  attests. 

CONTACT  isn’t  the  only  evidence  that  the  arts  are  alive  and 
well  on  campus.  Art  professor  Christy  Anderson  has  provided 
us  all  with  a reason  to  crow  by  winning  one  of  the  coveted 
Guggenheim  Fellowships  (see  page  1).  Anderson,  an  art  historian, 
will  use  her  fellowship  to  delve  into  the  building  materials  used 
in  Renaissance  architecture. 

Nor  do  the  CONTACT  exhibitions  have  a lock  on  photogra- 
phy talent  in  Toronto.  Sameer  Mawani,  a staff  member  at  the 
Factor-Inwentash  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  has  been  chosen  by 


the  U of  T community  as  the  grand  prize  winner  of  the  Bulletin- 
eBulletin  photo  contest.  Our  readers  have  all  seen  his  wonderful 
cellphone  photograph  capturing  the  excitement  of  the  bobsled 
competition  at  the  2010 
Vancouver  Olympics  and  now 
you  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  some  of  his  other  inter- 
esting photos,  displayed  on 
page  12. 

On  the  music  front,  creativ- 
ity is  also  in  evidence,  as  doc- 
toral student  Constantine 
Caravassilis  demonstrates. 

The  budding  composer,  along 
with  a pianist,  earned  the  first 
Harry  Freedman  Recording 
Award  and,  as  a result,  will  be 
able  to  issue  a double  CD  of 
his  work  for  solo  piano  (see 
page  6). 

Our  community’s  artistic  prowess  doesn’t  end  there.  With 


Doors  Open  coming  up  next  month  and  Luminato  on  tap  in  June, 
U of  T's  artistic  and  architectural  excellence  will  continue  to  be  on 
display  for  the  entire  city  to  see. 

Rejoice  in  the  breadth  of  talent  on  campus  and  enjoy! 


Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith,  editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Olivier  Trescases  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering  and  the  U of  T team  of 
Chris  Lea,  director  of  facilities  at  Hart  House, 
and  David  Berliner,  Hart  House's  sustain- 


literature  category  for  Some  Measure  of  Justice, 
the  Holocaust  Era  Restitution  Campaign  of  the 
1990s.  “The  Koffler  Centre  for  the  Arts  is  thrilled 
to  present  the  Helen  and  Stan  Vine  Canadian 
Jewish  Book  Awards,  which  celebrate  the  very 
best  in  Canadian  Jewish  literature,”  said  Lori 
Starr,  executive  director  of  the  centre.  “The 
number  of  submissions  and  the  quality  of  work 
this  year  was  outstanding  and  made  the  award 
process  particularly  challenging  for  our  dedi- 
cated jury.”  Marrus  will  receive  the  prize  May  27 
at  a special  ceremony  in  Toronto. 


ability  co-ordinator,  are  the  winners  of  one 
of  the  three  2010  Green  Innovation  Awards, 
announced  April  23  at  the  Green  Toronto 
Awards  ceremony  at  Exhibition  Place.  The 
project,  Green  Gym:  Harvesting  Energy  From 
Exercise  Equipment,  submitted  by  Trescases  for 
Hart  House,  will  receive  $10,000  in  seed  money 
to  help  pay  for  the  development  of  a new  type 
of  exercise  bicycle  that  will  capture  the  energy 
expended  and  feed  it  into  the  electrical  power 
system.  The  Green  Innovation  Awards  pro- 
gram is  Toronto’s  newest  environmental  grant 
program,  a partnership  between  the  city  and 
Toronto  Community  Foundation. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Emeritus  Michael  Marrus  of 

history  is  the  recipient  of  the  Helen  and  Stan 
Vine  Canadian  Book  Award  in  the  Holocaust 


VICE-PRESIDENT  (HUMAN  RESOURCES  & 
EQUITY) 

Connie  Guberman,  status  of  women  officer 
and  special  adviser  on  equity  issues,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  2010  Urban  Leadership 
Award  in  the  Safety  and  Resilience  category 
by  the  Canadian  Urban  Institute.  The  award 
salutes  policies,  actions  or  initiatives  in  a variety 
of  fields  that  effectively  manage  risks  to  public 
safety,  contribute  to  personal  security  and  a 
city’s  resilience  and  well-being.  Guberman 
was  selected  for  her  leadership  and  body  of 
contributions  towards  ending  violence  against 
women  and  making  communities  safer.  The 
Urban  Leadership  Awards  will  be  held  June  3 in 
Toronto. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Stoicheff  was  internationally  renowned  physicist 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

University  Professor 
Emeritus  Boris  Stoicheff  of 

physics,  renowned  for  his  pio- 
neering contributions  to  Raman 
spectroscopy  and  later  to  non- 
linear optics,  died  April  15  after 
a battle  with  multiple  myeloma. 
He  was  85  years  old. 

Stoicheff  was  born  in 
Macedonia  and  came  to 
Toronto  with  his  parents  as 
a young  child.  A graduate  of 
Jarvis  Collegiate,  Stoicheff 
earned  his  BASc  in  engineering 
physics  from  U of  T in  1947, 
his  MA  a year  later  and  his  PhD 
in  molecular  physics  in  1950. 

He  then  received  a Gilchrist 
Fellowship  that  allowed  him 
to  stay  in  Toronto  for  a year 
to  perform  Raman  scattering 
experiments  at  low  pressure. 

In  1951  he  joined  the  National 
Research  Council  in  Ottawa 
where  he  continued  his  work 
on  Raman  scattering  and  built 
the  first  ruby  laser  in  Canada. 
He  remained  at  NRC  as  a staff 
scientist  until  1964  when  he 
joined  U of  T’s  faculty  as  a 
professor  of  physics. 

In  his  25  years  at  U of  T 
Stoicheff  developed  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  laser  labora- 
tories and  supervised  many 
PhD  students  — “his  pride  and 
joy,”  noted  Professor  Henry 
Van  Driel,  a longtime  friend 
and  colleague  — a number  of 
whom  went  on  to  become  top 
researchers  and  with  whom 
he  remained  close  until  his 
death.  A productive  researcher, 
Stoicheff  was  the  author  or 


Professor  Boris  Stoicheff 

co-author  of  more  than  200 
papers  in  professional  journals. 
He  was  appointed  University 
Professor  in  1977. 

Although  Stoicheff  continued 
to  perform  research  after  he  offi- 
cially retired  in  1989,  much  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  writing 
the  biography  of  his  lifelong  sci- 
entific mentor,  Nobel  Laureate 
Gerhard  Herzberg,  with  whom 
he’d  worked  at  NRC.  Gerhard 
Herzberg—  An  Illustrious  Life  in 
Science  was  published  in  2002. 

Throughout  his  career 
Stoicheff  was  active  profession- 
ally and  served  on  numerous 
Canadian  and  international 
technical  committees  includ- 
ing the  board  of  NRC,  the 
Quantum-Electronics  Council 
and  the  Ontario  nuclear  safety 
review  committee.  He  was  elected 
the  first  foreign  president  of 
the  Optical  Society  of  America 
(OSA)  in  1976  and  president 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Physicists  (CAP)  in  1983. 

“Boris  Stoicheff  was  not  only 
a most  distinguished  scientist 


but  also  a most  distinguished 
and  admirable  human  being,” 
noted  Professor  Emeritus 
Anthony  Siegman  of  Stanford 
University,  president  of  OSA 
in  1999,  in  a tribute.  “No  one 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him  was  ever  anything 
but  delighted  to  encounter  him, 
anywhere  and  any  time  and 
we  will  all  feel  deeply  the  loss 
of  these  opportunities  in  the 
future.” 

Stoicheff  received  numerous 
awards  for  his  work  including 
the  CAP  Medal  of  Achievement, 
the  association's  highest  hon- 
our, and  the  Henry  Marshall 
Tory  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  a number  of  societies, 
among  them  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

As  well  he  was  a senior  fellow  at 
Massey  College  for  the  last  30 
years.  Stoicheff  held  honorary 
degrees  from  many  universities 
and  was  appointed  an  officer  of 
the  Order  of  Canada  in  1982. 

“Although  Boris  and  I never 
worked  together  on  research 
projects,  his  style  and  grace 
in  science  and  life  has  had  a 
profound  influence  on  me  dur- 
ing the  35  years  I have  known 
him,”  said  Van  Driel.  “Quite 
often,  when  confronted  with 
a difficult  situation,  I would 
simply  ask  myself,  What 
would  Boris  do?” 

A memorial  service  to  cel- 
ebrate Stoicheff’s  life  will  be 
held  at  Massey  College  May  29 
at  2 p.m. 
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Emeritus  professor  elected 
to  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 


NOW.LIMINA 

U of  T Scarborough 
graduate  Annie  Onyi 
Cheung's  Skype-based 
video  is  among  the 
pieces  now  on  display 
at  the  campus'  Doris 
McCarthy  Gallery. 

The  artist  and  her  dog 
are  pictured  in  this 
video  still. 


PhD  student  is  YWCA  Woman  of  Distinction 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

Professor  Emeritus  Brian 
Stock  of  comparative  litera- 
ture, a scholar  of  late  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  is  among 
the  18  foreign  honorary  mem- 
bers elected  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  2010,  and  the  only  one 
from  a Canadian  institution. 

In  all,  229  leaders  in  the  sci- 
ences, the  social  sciences,  the 
humanities,  the  arts,  business 
and  public  affairs  were  elected 
to  the  academy,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prestigious 
honorary  societies  and  inde- 
pendent policy  research  cen- 
tres in  the  United  States.  New 
members  were  announced 
April  19. 

“The  men  and  women  we 
elect  today  are  true  pathbreak- 
ers  who  have  made  unique 
contributions  to  their  fields 
and  to  the  world,”  said  Louis 
Cabot,  academy  chair.  “The 
academy  honours  them  and 
their  work  and  they,  in  turn, 
honour  us.” 

Stock  is  internationally 
renowned  for  his  work  on 
literacy  and  what  it  means 
to  read.  The  experience  of 
reading  silently  to  oneself 
(instead  of  aloud  to  others) 
was  something  new  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  it  gave  rise 
to  a new  sense  of  the  self: 
the  interior  self,  the  private 
self  and  the  self  as  a kind  of 
text  or  written  story.  This  is  a 
theme  in  Stock’s  work,  work 
that  has  been  influential 
not  only  for  students  of  the 
Middle  Ages  but  also  for  stu- 
dents of  western  subjectivity, 
of  book  history  and  of 
philosophy. 


A prolific  writer,  Stock  is  the 
author  of  numerous  articles 
and  eight  books,  among  them 
The  Implications  of  Literacy, 
Augustine  the  Reader  and  After 
Augustine.  His  most  recent 
books  are  Bibliotheques  interi- 
ures  (2005)  and  Ethics  through 
Literature:  Ascetic  and  Aesthetic 
Reading  in  Western  Culture 
(2007).  Augustine's  Internal 
Dialogue:  The  Philosophical 
Soliloquy  in  Late  Antiquity  is 
due  out  this  year. 

Stock  has  received  a number 
of  awards  and  honours  dur- 
ing his  career,  most  recently 
the  prestigious  International 
Feltrinelli  Prize  of  the  Acca- 
demia  dei  Lincei  in  Rome  in 
2007,  the  first  Canadian  to  be 
so  honoured.  In  2009  he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor 
of  letters  in  medieval  studies 
by  the  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies. 

“It  is  always  fantastic  news 
when  the  international  impact 
of  one  of  our  great  humani- 
ties scholars  is  recognized,” 
said  Professor  Meric  Gertler, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  “We  are  delighted  that 
Brian  Stock  is  being  inducted 
into  this  prestigious  group.  He 
deserves  it.” 

The  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  was  founded 
in  1780  by  John  Adams,  James 
Bowdoin,  John  Hancock  and 
other  U.S.  scholar-patriots.  It 
has  elected  as  members  the  fin- 
est minds  and  most  influential 
leaders  from  each  century, 
including  Albert  Einstein  and 
Winston  Churchill  in  the 
20th.  The  current  membership 
includes  more  than  250  Nobel 
laureates  and  more  than  60 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Deborah  Sinclair  believes  she 
was  “bom  a social  worker”  and 
nothing  in  her  30  years  of  prac- 
tice has  convinced  her  otherwise. 

A PhD  student  at  the  Factor- 
Inwentash  Faculty  of  Social 
Work,  Sinclair  has  her  own 
general  counselling  practice, 
but  it's  her  work  involving 
violence  against  women  that 
has  captured  the  public’s 
imagination.  Her  dedication 
to  combating  this  scourge  has 
led  to  her  recognition  as  one  of 
Toronto’s  2010  YWCA  Women 
of  Distinction.  These  prestigious 
annual  awards  celebrate  women 
who  have  improved  the  lives  of 
other  women  and  girls  and  who 
demonstrate  the  important  work 
women  have  done  to  build  the 
Toronto  community. 

Sinclair  is  being  honoured  in 
the  social  justice  category,  some- 
thing that  delights  her  because 
“that  is  where  my  heart  is.”  As 
far  back  as  childhood,  she  was 
“always  looking  out  for  anyone 
where  there  was  injustice  and 
unfairness.” 

After  earning  a master’s  degree 
in  social  work  at  U of  T,  she  took 
a job  as  a caseworker  with  the 


Family  Services  Association. 

It  was  1978  and  society  was 
just  beginning  to  identify  and 
understand  what  wife  assault 
was  all  about.  A number  of 
victims  approached  the  organi- 
zation and  it  was  up  to  Sinclair 
and  her  colleagues  to  decide 
how  to  help  them. 

Intrigued  by  the  strength  and 
bravery  of  these  women,  Sinclair 
immersed  herself  in  their  stories, 
counselling  them,  their  partners 
and  their  children.  In  doing  so, 
she  realized  the  huge  scope  of 
the  problem. 

“We  could  do  counselling 
for  victims  of  violence  against 
women  24-7  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives  and  it  would  be  a mere  drop 
in  the  bucket,”  she  said.  “It  was 
clear  we  had  to  develop  training 
for  workers  in  all  sectors.” 

As  she  built  her  expertise  in 
the  subject,  Sinclair  shared  it 
with  others.  She  developed  a 
community  intervention  model 
that  is  widely  used  and  began 
training  front-line  workers  from 
a variety  of  professions,  such  as 
policing,  law  and  health  care, 
in  how  to  work  with  victims 
of  domestic  violence.  She  also 
helped  establish  Luke’s  Place 
in  Oshawa,  Canada’s  first  legal 


resource  centre  for  women  who 
have  experienced  violence. 

As  her  expertise  grew,  so  did 
the  demand  for  her  time.  She 
participated  in  both  the  first 
federal  and  provincial  reports 
on  violence  against  women, 
continued  training  and  did  a lot 
of  public  education  about  the 
issue.  The  results  are  noticeable 
but  the  system  changes  slowly, 
Sinclair  said. 

“There  are  actually  leaders  in 
every  sector  moving  the  system 
forward,  but  it’s  like  turning 
the  Titanic  around,”  she  noted. 
“There’s  a lot  of  victim  blaming 
that  still  happens.” 

Given  her  life’s  work,  it’s  no 
surprise  that  her  PhD  thesis  will 
likely  have  a social  justice  focus. 
Sinclair  returned  to  U of  T in  cele- 
bration of  30  years  of  practice  and 
finds  her  studies  rejuvenating. 

“I  feel  like  a kid  skipping  off 
to  Grade  1,”  she  said.  “It’s  a real 
luxury  to  be  a student.” 
Nonetheless,  she  hasn’t  set 
her  practice  or  her  involvement 
in  issues  of  violence  against 
women  aside;  it’s  too  much  a 
part  of  who  she  is. 

“Never  have  I been  bored  for 
one  minute,”  she  said.  “I  love 
my  work.” 


CFI  awards  U of  T more  than  $3  million 


BY  JENNIFER  HSU 

The  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  (CFI)  has 
awarded  U of  T close  to  $3 
million  through  the  Leaders 
Opportunity  Fund  (LOF) 
and  $866,589  through  the 
Infrastructure  Operating  Fund 
(IOF).  The  funds  will  aid  14 
projects  concerning  health, 
social,  technological  and  envi- 
ronmental issues. 

“The  investments 
announced  today  help 
Canadian  universities  become 
even  more  competitive  when 


it  comes  to  attracting  the  best 
and  brightest  researchers  from 
around  the  world,”  said  Dr. 
Eliot  Pbillipson,  president  and 
CEO  of  CFI. 

Since  its  inception  in  1997, 
CFI  has  committed  $5.3  bil- 
lion in  support  of  approxi- 
mately 6,700  projects  at  130 
institutions  across  Canada. 

“It  is  through  CFI  that  I will 
be  able  to  establish  a state-of- 
the-art  facility  to  investigate 
how  folding  and  modification 
of  our  DNA  genome  influences 
gene  expression  in  a tissue- 
specific  and  developmentally- 


regulated  manner,”  said 
Professor  Jennifer  Mitchell 

of  cell  and  systems  biology. 

“Not  only  will  I be  able  to 
establish  a facility  to  further 
investigate  gene  expression  , 
but  I’ll  also  be  able  to  train 
highly  qualified  personnel  in 
cutting  edge  genomics  tech- 
niques. In  addition,  the  new 
facility  will  impact  numerous 
other  fields  including  gene 
therapy,  stem  cell  therapy  and 
cancer  research,  as  changes  in 
the  normal  patterns  of  gene 
expression  underlie  many 
diseases.” 


Mitchell  is  one  of  14  U of  T 
professors  who  will  benefit 
from  CPI's  investment.  The 
latest  round  of  funding  also 
provides  support  to  Aimy 
Bazylak  of  mechanical  and 
industrial  engineering,  Maria 
Dittrich  of  physical  and  envi- 
ronmental sciences  at  UTSC, 
Marc  Jeschke  of  surgery, 
Qinya  Liu  of  physics,  Alison 
McGuigan  of  chemical  engi- 
neering and  applied  chemis- 
try, Goldie  Nejat  of  mechani- 
cal and  industrial  engineering, 
David  Nussbaum  of  psy- 
chology at  UTSC,  Jonathan 


Rast  of  medical  biophysics, 
Brian  Raught  of  medical 
biophysics,  Gregory  Scholes 
of  chemistry,  Bojana 
Stefanovic  of  medical  bio- 
physics, Joseph  Tate  of  elec- 
trical and  computer  engineer- 
ing and  Kenneth  Welch  of 
biological  sciences  at  UTSC. 

“Support  like  CFI’s  drives 
our  research  community,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president  (research).  “Without 
CFI  and  similar  programs  we 
wouldn  ’t  be  able  to  move  our 
ideas  and  discoveries  forward  for 
the  benefit  of  global  society.” 
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U OF  T FACULTY  have  won  27.2  per  cent 
Killam  Prizes  awarded  between  1980  and  2009? 
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make  ends  meet.  But  now  I can  follow  my  dream  of 
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$25  million  for  new  Canada  Centre  for 
Global  Security  Studies 


The  Munk  School  for  Global  Affairs  will  make  its  home  in  this 
Bloor  Street  building  being  renovated  by  KPMB  Architects. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
$25  million  in  its  2008  bud- 
get to  help  build  new  facili- 
ties for  the  school. 

“We  were  so  pleased  when 
the  Government  of  Ontario 
was  generous  in  its  support  of 
the  new  Munk  School,”  said 
Munk.  “We  are  thrilled  that 
the  Government  of  Canada 
has  now  offered  its  generous 
support  of  this  new  Canada 
Centre  for  Security  Studies  at 
the  school. 

“There  are  no  subjects  in 
global  affairs  more  important 
today  than  security  issues. 
Global  security  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  Canada’s  nation- 
al security.  The  school’s  lead- 
ership in  the  study  of  global 
affairs,  and  now  the  centre’s 
focus  on  security  issues, 
will  permit  each  to  make 
important  contributions  to 
Canada’s  future  role  in  the 
world.” 


University  Professor  Janice 
Gross  Stein,  director  of  the 
school,  said  the  Munk  School 
of  Global  Affairs  is  uniquely 
positioned  to  undertake  the 
centre's  ambitious  agenda. 

“Issues  of  global  security 
will  be  a defining  framework 
for  our  country  over  the 
next  decade  and  beyond  and 
Canada  needs  a strong 


publicly  supported  research 
centre  to  put  the  Canadian  voice 
on  the  international  stage,”  said 
Stein.  “Given  our  strengths,  the 
Munk  School  is  the  natural  place 
to  house  this  new  centre.” 

Stein  said  the  Munk  School 
will  announce  soon  a new 
director  for  the  Canada 
Centre.  The  director  will  be 
supported  by  a small  staff. 


Art  professor  wins  Guggenheim  Fellowship 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
materials  used  during  this 
architecturally  important 
period,”  said  Anderson.  “I  am 
grateful  to  the  Guggenheim 
Foundation  for  supporting  my 
explorations  into  the  meanings 
associated  with  the  period’s 
construction  materials.” 
Anderson’s  research  has 
discovered  that  local  econo- 
mies, architectural  practices 
and  cultural  contexts  inter- 
mingled during  the  selection 
of  construction  items.  Her 
study  has  also  revealed  why 


certain  materials  were  used  in 
some  European  regions  and 
not  in  others  and  how  these 
elements  inadvertently  came 
to  define  the  identities  of  the 
regions. 

“Congratulations  to 
Professor  Anderson  on 
this  great  honour,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president  (research).  “Time 
and  time  again,  history  has 
a profound  impact  on  our 
present  and  future  global 
society.  Christy’s  work  on 
Renaissance  architecture  will 


result  in  important  knowl- 
edge that  will  influence 
many  areas  of  study.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  her  in 
Canada.” 

In  addition  to  the  fellow- 
ship, Anderson  is  a past  win- 
ner of  Yale’s  Sidoni  Miskimin 
Clauss  Prize  for  Teaching 
in  the  Humanities,  the 
Sarai  Ribicoff  Award  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Teaching 
at  Yale  College  and  the 
Poorvu  Family  Prize  for 
Interdisciplinary  Teaching 
in  Yale  College. 
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fji  U OF  T RESEARCHERS  CRACK 
mM  'SPLICING  CODE' 


UTM  research  targets 
lethal  disease  spread  by 
bug  that  bites  lips 


Reduvid  bugs  are  also  known  as  kissing  bugs  due  to  their 
fondness  for  lips. 


BY  PAUL  CANTIN 

Researchers  at  U of  T have 
discovered  a fundamentally 
new  view  of  how  living  cells 
use  a limited  number  of  genes 
to  generate  enormously  com- 
plex organs  such  as  the  brain. 

In  a paper  published  May  6 
in  the  journal  Nature  entitled 
Deciphering  the  Splicing 
Code,  a research  team  led  by 
Professors  Brendan  Frey 
and  Ben|amin  Blencowe 
describes  how  a hidden  code 
within  DNA  explains  one  of 
the  central  mysteries  of  genetic 
research  — namely  how  a lim- 
ited number  of  human  genes 
can  produce  a vastly  greater 
number  of  genetic  messages. 
The  discovery  bridges  a decade- 
old  gap  between  our  under- 
standing of  the  genome  and 
the  activity  of  complex  pro- 
cesses within  cells  and  could 
one  day  help  predict  or  prevent 
diseases  such  as  cancers  and 
neurodegenerative  disorders. 

When  the  human  genome 
was  fully  sequenced  in  2004, 
approximately  20,000  genes 
were  found.  However,  it  was 
discovered  that  living  cells  use 
those  genes  to  generate  a much 
richer  and  more  dynamic 
source  of  instructions,  consist- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  genetic  messages  that  direct 


to  race,  says 

BY  APRIL  KEMICK 

The  human  brain  fires  dif- 
ferently when  dealing  with 
people  outside  one’s  own  race, 
according  to  new  research  out 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Experimental  Social 
Psychology. 

This  research,  conducted  by 
social  neuroscientists  at  U of  T 
Scarborough,  explored  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  “mirror-neuron- 
system”  to  race  and  ethnicity. 
The  researchers  had  study  par- 
ticipants view'  a series  of  videos 
while  hooked  up  to  electroen- 
cephalogram (EEC)  machines. 
The  participants  — all  white  — 
watched  simple  videos  in  which 
men  of  different  races  picked  up 
a glass  and  took  a sip  of  water. 
They  watched  white,  black, 
South  Asian  and  East  Asian  men 
perform  the  task. 

Typically,  when  people 
observe  others  perform  a simple 
task,  their  motor  cortex  region 


most  cellular  activities.  Frey, 
who  has  appointments  in 
engineering  and  medicine, 
likens  this  discovery  to  “hear- 
ing a full  orchestra  playing 
behind  a locked  door  and  then 
when  you  pry  the  door  open, 
you  discover  only  three  or  four 
musicians  generating  all  that 
music." 

To  figure  out  how  living 
cells  generate  vast  diversity 
in  their  genetic  information, 
Frey  and  post-doctoral  fellow' 
Yoseph  Barash  developed  a 
new  computer-assisted  biologi- 
cal analysis  method  that  finds 
“codewords”  hidden  within 
the  genome  that  constitute 
what  is  referred  to  as  a “splicing 
code.”  This  code  contains  the 
biological  rules  that  are  used 
to  govern  how  separate  parts 
of  a genetic  message  copied 
from  a gene  can  be  spliced 
together  in  different  ways  to 
produce  different  genetic  mes- 
sages (messenger  RNAs).  “For 
example,  three  neurexin  genes 
can  generate  over  3,000  genetic 
messages  that  help  control  the 
wiring  of  the  brain,”  said  Frey. 

“Previously,  researchers 
couldn’t  predict  how  the 
genetic  messages  would  be 
rearranged,  or  spliced,  within 
a living  cell,”  Frey  said.  “The 
splicing  code  that  we  discov- 
ered has  been  successfully 


fires  similarly  to  when  they  are 
performing  the  task  themselves. 
However,  the  U of  T research 
team,  led  by  PhD  student 
Jennifer  Gutsell  and 
Professor  Michael  Inzlicht, 
found  that  participants’  motor 
cortexes  were  significantly 
less  likely  to  fire  when  they 
watched  the  visible  minority 
men  perform  the  simple  task. 

In  some  cases  when  participants 
watched  the  non-white  men 
performing  the  task,  their 
brains  actually  registered  as 
little  activity  as  when  they 
watched  a blank  screen. 

“Previous  research  shows 
people  are  less  likely  to  feel 
connected  to  people  outside 
theft  own  ethnic  groups  and 
we  wanted  to  know  why,”  said 
Gutsell.  “What  we  found  is  that 
there  is  a basic  difference  in 
the  way  people's  brains  react 
to  those  from  other  ethnic  back- 
grounds. Observing  someone 
of  a different  race  produced 
significantly  less  motor-cortex 


used  to  predict  how  thousands 
of  genetic  messages  are  rear- 
ranged differently  in  many 
different  tissues.” 

Blencowe’s  group,  including 
graduate  student  John  Calarco, 
generated  experimental  data 
used  to  derive  and  test  predic- 
tions from  the  code.  “That  the 
splicing  code  can  make  accu- 
rate predictions  on  such  a large 
scale  is  a major  step  forward  for 
the  field,”  said  Blencowe. 

Frey  and  Blencowe  attribute 
the  success  of  their  project 
to  the  close  collaboration 
between  their  team  of  talented 
computational  and  experimen- 
tal biologists.  “Understanding 
a complex  biological  system 
is  like  understanding  a com- 
plex electronic  circuit.  Our 
team  ‘reverse-engineered’  the 
splicing  code  using  large-scale 
experimental  data  generated  by 
the  group,”  Frey  said. 

Frey  has  appointments 
to  the  Canadian  Institute 
for  Advanced  Research,  the 
Edward  S.  Rogers  Department 
of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering,  the  Banting  and 
Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research  (BBDMR)  and  comput- 
er science.  Blencowe  works  in 
the  Donnelly  Centre  for  Cellular 
and  Biomolecular  Research  and 
has  appointments  in  BBDMR 
and  molecular  genetics. 


activity  than  observing  a 
person  of  one’s  own  race. 

In  other  words,  people  were 
less  likely  to  mentally  simu- 
late the  actions  of  other-race 
people.” 

The  trend  was  even  more 
pronounced  for  participants 
who  scored  high  on  a test 
measuring  subtle  racism, 
said  Gutsell. 

“The  so-called  mirror- 
neuron-system  is  thought 
to  be  an  important  building 
block  for  empathy  by  allow- 
ing people  to  ‘mirror’  other 
people’s  actions  and  emo- 
tions; our  research  indicates 
that  this  basic  building  block 
is  less  reactive  to  people  who 
belong  to  a different  race 
than  you,”  said  Inzlicht. 

However,  the  team  said 
cognitive  perspective-taking 
exercises,  for  example, 
can  increase  empathy  and 
understanding,  thereby 
offering  hope  to  reduce 
prejudice. 


BYNICOLLEWAHL 

It  makes  your  skin  crawl  — 
a bug  that  crawls  onto  your  lips 
while  you  sleep,  drawn  by  the 
exhaled  carbon  dioxide,  numbs 
your  skin,  bites,  then  gorges  on 
your  blood.  And  if  that’s  not 
insult  enough,  it  promptly  def- 
ecates on  the  wound  and  passes 
on  a potentially  deadly  disease. 

Now  Jean-Paul  Paluzzi,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  biology  at 
U of  T Mississauga,  believes  that 
manipulating  physiology  to 
prevent  the  insects  from  leaving 
their  messy  calling  card  repre- 
sents the  best  hope  for  stopping 
the  transmission  of  the  illness, 
known  as  Chagas'  disease. 

“This  is  a disease  of  the  poor,” 
said  Paluzzi,  who  has  visited 
parts  of  the  world  affected  by 
the  illness.  “The  bugs  are  found 
in  makeshift  homes  with  mud 
walls  and  palm  tree-like  ceilings. 
Unfortunately,  the  people  of 
Central  and  South  America  that 
this  affects  don’t  have  sufficient 
voice  to  get  help.  Given  that 
there  are  roughly  15-  to  19-mil- 
lion people  that  are  infected 
— a substantial  proportion  of 
that  area’s  population  — it’s  a 
disease  that's  been  neglected.” 

Chagas’  disease  is  one  of 
the  major  health  problems  in 
South  and  Central  America 
and  is  spread  by  reduvid  bugs, 
also  known  as  “kissing  bugs” 
because  of  their  fondness  for 
lips.  The  disease  they  transmit  is 
caused  by  Trypanosoma  cruzi,  a 
parasite  that  lives  in  their  guts. 
In  the  initial  acute  stage,  symp- 
toms are  relatively  mild  but 
as  the  disease  progresses  over 
several  years,  serious  chronic 
symptoms  can  appear,  such  as 
heart  disease  and  malformation 


somewhat  successful  at  treat- 
ing acute  infections.  Once  the 
disease  is  chronic,  it  cannot  be 
cured. 

To  make  matters  worse,  kiss- 
ing bugs  are  particularly  “blood- 
thirsty.” In  mosquitoes,  which 
go  through  four  distinct  stages 
of  development,  only  adult 
females  feed  on  blood  (and 
potentially  transmit  disease). 
This  means  that  pest  control 
methods  need  to  target  only 
one  out  of  eight  stages  (when 
you  include  both  sexes).  But  in 
kissing  bugs,  each  sex  feeds  on 
blood  through  all  five  stages 
of  development.  “So  you  have 
about  a 10-fold  greater  chance 
of  infection,”  said  Paluzzi. 

His  research  focuses  on  insect 
diuresis  — more  specifically,  the 
genes  and  peptides  that  control 
how  the  kissing  bug  eliminates 
excess  fluid  in  its  gut  after  it 
gorges  on  blood.  Here’s  how  it 
happens:  when  the  kissing  bug 
finds  a snoozing  victim  and 
feeds,  its  levels  of  serotonin  and 
diuretic  hormones  rise  sharply, 
targeting  the  insect’s  midgut 
and  Malpighian  tubules  (the 
equivalent  of  kidneys)  and 
triggering  the  release  of  waste. 
About  four  hours  later,  a pep- 
tide named  CAP2b  is  released  in 
the  insect’s  gut,  abolishing  the 
effect  of  the  diuretic  hormones. 

Paluzzi  has  identified  two 
genes  (RhoprCAPA-alpha  and 
RhoprCAPA-beta)  that  carry  the 
chemical  recipe  for  the  peptides 
that  stop  diuresis.  With  that 
information,  he  hopes  to  create 
a peptide  “agonist”  — some- 
thing that  would  enhance  the 
activity  of  the  CAP2b  peptide 
and  prevent  the  insect  from 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ... — 

U OF  T FACULTY  have  won  32.3  per  cent  of  all 
Nolson  Prizes  awarded  between  1980  and  2009? 

The  annual  prizes,  one  in  the  social  sciences  and  one  in  the  arts,  recognize  the  recipients'  outstanding  lifetime  achievements 

and  ongoing  contributions  to  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of  Canada.  


of  the  intestines.  Without  treat- 
ment, it  can  be  fatal.  Currently, 
insecticide  sprays  are  used  to 
control  insect  populations 
j and  anti-parasitic  drugs  are 


leaving  waste  (and  the  para- 
site) on  the  wound.  In  theory, 
Paluzzi  said,  this  might  be  an 
insecticide-like  room  spray  or 
topical  lotion  that  is  biologi- 
cally stable  and  has  no  effect  on 
humans  or  other  insects. 


Human  brain  recognizes  and  reacts 

U of  T study 
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U of  T music  student  wins  first 
Harry  Freedman  Recording  Award 


Faculty  of  Music  doctoral  student  Constantine  Caravassilis  can  compose  music  for  all  kinds 
of  ensembles  and  soloists,  a rare  talent  in  a composition  student. 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Growing  up  on  the  Greek  island  of  Samos  in 
a family  of  amateur  musicians,  Constantine 
Caravassilis  learned  to  play  the  piano  before 
he  could  talk. 

Today,  his  contemporary  classical  music 
speaks  to  musicians  and  audiences  all  over 
the  world. 

“In  recent  years  we  have  had  quite  a few  of 
our  doctoral  students  who  are  already  making 
their  mark  in  the  professional  world  in  a rath- 
er significant  way,”  said  Professor  Christos 
Hatzis  of  the  Faculty  of  Music.  “But  I would 
say  even  by  those  standards  Constantine  is 
fairly  exceptional.” 

Caravassilis,  30,  and  pianist  Christina 
Petrowska  Quilico  received  the  inaugural 
Harry  Freedman  Recording  Award  April  27 
for  a planned  recording  of  a double  CD  of 
Caravassilis’  music  for  solo  piano,  Book  of 
Fantasias  and  Book  of  Rhapsodies.  Caravassilis, 
who  is  pursuing  a doctor  of  musical  arts  in 
composition  and  conducting  at  the  university, 
said  the  money  from  the  award  will  be  com- 
bined with  an  Ontario  Arts  Council  award  to 
fund  the  project. 

“The  award  itself  is  a national  award  and 
brand  new,”  said  Hatzis,  Caravassilis’s  adviser. 
“It’s  amazing  that  a student  still  at  university 
would  win  it  but  to  be  given  the  very  first  one 
is  also  quite  significant  as  well.” 

The  recipient  of  many  awards  — including 
the  2009  Karen  Kieser  Prize  in  Canadian  Music 
— Caravassilis  has,  in  a sense,  been  composing 
all  his  life.  As  a child  he  entertained  guests  at 
the  small  hotel  his  parents  built  by  playing  on 
the  110-year-old  piano  in  the  reception  area. 
Caravassilis  remembers  pianist  Maria  Garzon 
attempting  to  give  him  lessons  while  vacation- 
ing on  the  island. 

“She  would  make  me  play  Mozart  and 
then  every  20  bars,  Mozart  would  become 
Constantine  and  I just  kept  going  in  my  own 
style,”  said  Caravassilis. 

But  major  breakthroughs  in  composing 
came  only  after  years  of  study  and  sacrifice. 
Realizing  he  needed  to  leave  the  island  to  pur- 
sue his  studies,  Caravassilis  left  home  at  17  for 
Toronto,  where  he  taught  himself  English  by 
reading  the  paper,  memorizing  a pocket  dic- 
tionary and  making  friends. 

“Within  two  weeks  I had  a job  playing  the 
piano  in  a Greek  restaurant  and  I had  a piano 
and  theory  teacher  at  the  conservatory  — it 


became  home  for  me  right  away,”  he  said. 

After  spending  a year  at  York  University, 
Caravassilis  transferred  to  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

“My  undergrad  education  was  very  diffi- 
cult,” he  said.  “I  didn’t  have  very  good  train- 
ing in  music,  although  I could  do  amazing 
things  by  ear,  but  this  was  just  a total  differ- 
ent universe  and  I needed  a bit  of  a transition 
period  to  get  used  to  the  western  system.” 

While  completing  his  master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba  — where  he  stud- 
ied simultaneously  with  professors  Gordon 
Fitzell,  Michael  Matthews  and  Orjan  Sandred 
— Caravassilis  worked  intensively  on  compos- 
ing. A synesthete  who  senses  colours  and  taste 
when  he  hears  “low  or  mid  to  low  strings,” 
Caravassilis  has  trained  himself  to  compose 
while  in  a semi-dreaming  state.  First,  he 
records  himself  playing  “a  musical  idea”  of 
between  six  and  30  seconds  and  listens  to  it 
over  and  over. 

“Then  I enter  the  alpha  state  by  closing  my 
eyes  and  relaxing,  like  meditating,  and  I start 
to  have  lucid  dreams,”  Caravassilis  said,  “but 
because  I’m  not  asleep,  I’m  the  director  of  my 
dreams  so  I can  invite  an  entire  symphony 
orchestra  to  play,  I can  invite  Valery  Gergiev 
to  conduct  and  what  I hear  is  the  continuation 
of  this  piece.” 

It’s  an  approach  many  would  consider  far- 
fetched, Caravassilis  said.  But  the  results  are 
impressive.  He  has  served  as  composer-in- 
residence for  Denmark’s  Open  Strings  Festival 
and  the  U.K.'s  London  Song  Festival,  as  well 
as  Toronto’s  Cantabile  Chamber  Singers. 

His  combination  of  work  ethic  and  talent  is 
reflected  in  the  number  of  awards  he  has  won, 
said  Hatzis. 

“He  writes  pieces  for  small  numbers  of 
instruments,  orchestra,  choral  music  and 
recently  he  has  created  some  really  beauti- 
ful pieces  in  electro-acoustic  music,  which  is 
music  that  is  basically  created  by  the  computer 
alone,”  Hatzis  said.  “It  is  rather  unusual  to 
have  a student  who  does  so  well  in  all  of  these 
areas.” 

For  his  part,  Caravassilis  relishes  working 
with  Hatzis. 

“When  it  comes  to  U of  T it’s  not  just  that 
it  has  this  special  program  or  that  this  is  the 
most  important  place  in  the  country  to  study 
composition,”  Caravassilis  said,  "it's  also 
that  the  person  I’m  studying  with  is  a perfect 
match  for  me. 


U of  T primary  CONTACT 
exhibition  partner 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Inspired  by  the  work  of 
Marshall  McLuhan,  this  year’s 
month-long  CONTACT  pho- 
tography festival  aims  to  show 
that  30  years  after  his  death, 
McLuhan 's  ideas  about  media 
and  communication  remain  all 
the  more  relevant  in  an  era  of 
instantaneous  information  and 
imagery. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  festi- 
val’s history,  U of  Tis  a primary 
exhibition  partner,  hosting  two 
of  the  festival’s  three  primary 
exhibitions  and  a graduate  stu- 
dent show  that  relate  to  the 
former  U of  T professor,  while 
looking  at  the  ways  in  which 
photography  influences  daily  life. 

The  exhibition  The  Brothel 
Without  Walls,  on  now  at 
the  U of  T Art  Centre  (UTAC), 
takes  its  title  from  a chapter 
in  McLuhan 's  1964  book 
Understanding  Media.  Curators 
Matthew  Brower  of  UTAC 
and  Bonnie  Rubenstein, 
Scotiabank  CONTACT’S  artistic 
director,  have  assembled  nine 
Canadian  and  international 
photographers  to  explore 
photography  in  the  context 
of  television  and  the  Internet. 
Brower  and  Rubenstein  point 
out  that  McLuhan  believed  in 
order  to  understand  the  effects 
of  a medium  that  medium  could 
not  be  explored  in  isolation. 
Rubenstein  writes,  “As  televi- 
sion became  the  main  source  for 
representing  truth  for  audiences, 
photography  was  free  to  become 
a critical  art  practice.” 

Each  of  the  artists  in  The 
Brothel  Without  Walls  addresses 
a different  facet  of  McLuhan’s 
essay  on  photography,  explor- 
ing its  relationship  with  televi- 
sion and  the  Internet.  Douglas 
Coupland’s  Prows  (2010) 
features  two  unnamed  1950s 
Japanese  film  stars  framed  by 
television  test  patterns  and 
colour  calibration  bars  used 
in  photography.  The  curators 
note  in  their  exhibition  essay 
that  for  Coupland  these  women 
represent  figureheads  on  ships 


“breaking  the  waves  of  the  new 
medium  of  TV.”  The  piece  also 
references  the  contemporary 
experience  of  the  Internet. 

In  Marina  Gadonneix’s  series, 
Remote  Control  (2005-06),  the  art- 
ist provides  viewers  with  beauti- 
fully photographed  television 
studios.  Gadonneix  has  turned 
the  television  studio,  normally 
a place  of  production,  into  an 
esthetic  subject.  If  photogra- 
phy became  an  artistic  practice 
with  the  advent  of  television, 
as  McLuhan  suggested,  then 
Gadonneix  seems  to  be  asking, 
What  will  television  become  as 
audiences  turn  to  the  Internet 
for  news  and  entertainment? 

The  other  CONTACT  primary 
exhibition  on  campus,  Through 
the  Vanishing  Point,  showing  at 
the  Coach  House,  also  takes  its 
name  from  one  of  McLuhan’s 
works.  Canadian  artists  David 
Rokeby  and  Lewis  Kaye  were 
commissioned  to  create  this 
visual  and  aural  representation 
of  McLuhan  for  CONTACT  in 
partnership  with  the  McLuhan 
program  in  culture  and 
technology  at  the  Faculty  of 
Information. 

If  it’s  been  a while  since 
you  picked  up  your  copy  of 
Understanding  Media,  or  you 
are  not  that  familiar  with 
McLuhan’s  work,  be  sure  to  drop 
by  UTAC’s  student  art  lounge 
and  see  the  graduate  exhibition, 
Probing  McLuhan.  Curated  by 
Rebecca  Lemire  and  Seanna 
McEachern  from  the  museum 
studies  program,  the  exhibition 
features  CBC  interviews  with 
McLuhan,  plus  archival  photo- 
graphs and  other  memorabilia. 

All  of  the  exhibitions  run 
until  May  29;  for  dates  and 
times  see  UTAC’s  website: 
www.utac.utoronto.ca/ 
current-exhibitions. 


Susan  Anderson's  Fujiflex  supergloss  print  of  Alison , Age 
10,  Nashville  Tennessee,  2008,  is  on  display  at  the  U of  T Art 
Centre  as  part  of  the  CONTACT  photography  festival. 
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VOLUNTEER  WALKS  THE  WALK 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Solvitur  ambulando,  the 

old  saying  goes:  to  solve  a 
problem,  walk  around. 

But  what  if  the  problem  is 
walking  around? 

“Walking  is  the  best  way  of 
experiencing  a city  and  it's  the 
best  way  of  gauging  the  vibran- 
cy of  a city,”  said  Dylan  Reid, 
web  communications  officer  at 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  “The  more 
people  on  the  sidewalk,  the 
more  vibrant  it  feels.” 

A two-term  volunteer 
with  the  Toronto  Pedestrian 
Committee,  a citizens’  advi- 
sory group,  Reid  has  devoted 
hours  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
making  the  city  a safer,  more 
welcoming  place  for  those  who 
walk.  It’s  not  enough  to  get  peo- 
ple out  onto  the  streets,  he  said; 
we  need  to  keep  them  there  — 
with  proper  lighting,  plants  and 
trees,  street  vendors,  good  sig- 
nage and  accessible  washrooms. 

“What  we  need  to  encourage 
is  a kind  of  deep  pedestrianism,” 
said  Reid.  “This  kind  of  walking 
goes  beyond  transportation  or 
even  walking  for  pleasure  — it’s 
a way  of  interacting  with  a city, 
of  integrating  with  it.” 

But  walking  in  Toronto  can 
sometimes  feel  like  running  a 
gauntlet,  thanks  to  speeding  or 
distracted  drivers,  intersections 
that  give  seniors  mere  seconds 
to  cross  the  road  and  narrow 
sidewalks  that,  depending  on 
the  season,  are  blanketed  with 
everything  from  snow  to  cyclists. 
And  that’s  just  downtown. 

Suburban  areas  tend  to  be 
even  less  walker-friendly, 

Reid  pointed  out,  with  “every 


destination  seeming  too  far 
to  walk  to”  and  little  in  the  way 
of  architectural  diversity  to 
interest  the  eye. 

Professor  Paul  Hess  of  the 
Department  of  Geography  agrees. 

“There  are  dangerous  inter- 
sections and  roads  to  cross 
downtown  but  really  the  dan- 
gers are  on  the  suburban  roads, 
that’s  where  people  die,  because 
the  speeds  are  higher,”  said 
Hess.  “If  you  get  hit  at  60  kilo- 
metres an  hour,  there’s  a very 
high  likelihood  you’ll  die.” 

And  although  the  suburbs 
were  designed  with  cars  in  mind, 
they  are  filled  with  pedestrians. 

“There  are  lots  of  people  who 
walk  in  the  suburbs,  particularly 
in  our  inner  suburbs  and  a lot 
of  my  research  is  about  that,” 
Hess  said.  “We  have  lots  of  new 
immigrants  — people  without 
money  who  are  living  in  those 
environments  designed  for  cars 
but  they  don’t  have  a car  or 
they  have  one  car  shared  in  a 
household  with  several  adults, 
so  they  do  have  to  walk  to  get 
their  groceries  and  they  do  have 
to  cross  those  big  streets  to  take 
the  bus  and  Dylan  advocates 
very  much  for  those  people  too.” 

Volunteers  like  Reid  are  con- 
sidered community  activists,  a 
term  that  denotes  a significant 
engagement  with  his  cause. 
When  incidents  involving 
pedestrians  hit  the  news  — 
such  as  last  winter’s  spate  of 
pedestrian  deaths  or  the  one- 
day  ticketing  blitz  for  people 
crossing  downtown  streets 
mid-block  — reporters  call 
Reid  to  comment.  He  volunteers 
with  Jane’s  Walk,  the  annual 
day  of  neighbourhood  walking 


tours  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Jane  Jacobs,  and  he  helped 
found  the  Toronto  Coalition  for 
Active  Transportation,  a group 
focused  on  cycling  and  walking. 

“You  start  volunteering  and 
suddenly  so  much  else  opens  up 
and  you  find  others  who  share 
your  feelings  and  that’s  a great 
feeling,”  Reid  said.  “You  tell 
yourself — here’s  an  opportunity, 
so  use  it  to  the  fullest  and  hope- 
fully you’ll  make  things  better.” 

Reid’s  “work  for  Toronto  and 
walking  has  been  remarkable,” 
said  Hess.  His  cause  may  not 
“tug  at  the  heartstrings”  in  the 
way  that  homelessness  or  pov- 
erty does  but  it  has  the  potential 
to  transform  lives,  said  Professor 
Ann  Armstrong,  director 
of  Social  Enterprise  Initiative 
at  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  and  co-author  of 
Understanding  the  Social  Economy 
— a Canadian  Perspective,  with 
Professors  Jack  Quarter  and 
Laurie  Mook  of  the  Social 
Economy  Centre  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education. 

“Through  his  activism  he’s 
offering  a great  alternative  way 
of  living,”  Armstrong  said.  “The 
potential  long-term  significance 
of  his  work  is  considerable  — if 
we  all  took  on  his  ideal  we’d 
have  a very  different  urban  life, 
with  fewer  cars  on  the  roads  and 
much  cleaner  air.” 

Activists  such  as  Reid,  who 
volunteer  in  informal  as  well  as 
formal  ways,  are  the  lifeblood  of 
communities,  said  Quarter. 

“The  less  people  interact 
with  each  other  in  a construc- 
tive way,  the  worse  off  we  all 
are,”  said  Quarter.  “What  I 


find  really  impressive  is  how 
networks  develop  around 
particular  issues  and  how  far- 
reaching  and  interconnected 
these  networks  are.” 

Those  connections  are  key, 
said  Reid. 

“That’s  the  best  thing,  this 
really  good  feeling  when  people 
come  together  to  make  things 


happen,”  Reid  said.  “Until  that 
happens  you  can  feel  like  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness. 

“You  learn  that  you  don't 
have  to  do  everything;  there 
are  a lot  of  people  who  share 
your  ideals  and  are  trying 
to  make  things  happen  and 
maybe  can  do  things  that  you 
could  never  do.” 


The  volunteer  work  done  by  Dylan  Reid  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  is  anything  but  pedestrian. 
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FACULTY  HONOURS  BY  AWARD,  1980  - 2009 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  COMPARED  TO  AWARDS  HELD  AT  OTHER  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES 


Canadian  Faculty  Honours 

Steacie  Prize  (n=30) 
Molson  Prize  (n=31) 
Federal  Granting  Councils  Highest  Awards  * (n=39) 

Killam  Prize  (n=92) 
Steacie  Fellows  (n=136) 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  Fellows  (n=l,503) 
Killam  Fellows  (n=395) 


. 


33.3%  (U  of  T = 10) 
32.3%  (U  of  T = 10) 
30.8%  (U  of  T = 12) 
27.2%  (U  of  T = 25) 

*25.0%  (U  of  T = 34) 
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The  conferral  of  prestigious  honours  is  an  important  measure  of  scholarly  research  excellence. 

* Federal  Granting  Councils  Highest  Awards:  NSERC:  Gerhard  Hertzberg  Canada  Gold  Medal  for  Science  and  Engineering  (n=17); 
CIHR:  Michael  Smith  Prize  in  Health  Research  (n=16);  SSHRC:  Gold  Medal  for  Achievement  in  Research  (n=6) 

Due  to  timing  of  announcements,  the  following  honours  are  updated  until  2008  only:  Federal  Grants  and  Steacie  Prize. 
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Breakfast  With  the  Bulletin  tackles 
Toronto's  transportation  woes 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

As  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission  wraps  up  public 
consultations  about  public 
transit,  the  province  has 
pulled  a large  chunk  of  urban 
transit  funding  from  its  bud- 
get. Residents  of  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area  wonder  what’s  to 
be  done,  and  the  final  Breakfast 
With  the  Bulletin  for  the  2009-10 
academic  year  hopes  to  offer 
some  suggestions. 

On  May  18,  Professor  Eric 
Miller  of  engineering,  direc- 
tor of  the  U of  T Cities  Centre, 
and  Professor  Richard 
Sommer,  dean  of  the  John  H. 
Daniels  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape,  and  Design,  will 
be  the  featured  speakers  at 
the  quarterly  breakfast.  Their 
insights  into  urban  transporta- 
tion and  design  should  give 
attendees  a good  foundation  for 
understanding  how  effective 


changes  can  be  made. 

Miller  has  a PhD  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  civil  engineering 
transportation  systems. 

He  is  an  internationally  known 
expert  on  transportation  model- 
ling and  he  is  the  developer  of 
GTAModel,  a “best  practice” 
regional  travel  demand  model- 
ling system  used  by  Toronto, 
the  region  of  Durham  and 
the  cities  of  Mississauga  and 
Burlington  to  forecast  travel 
demand  in  the  Greater  Toronto 
Area. 

Sommer  is  an  architect  with 
expertise  in  urban  design.  Prior 
to  joining  U of  T he  taught  at 
Harvard  where  he  served  as 
associate  professor  of  archi- 
tecture and  urban  design  at 
Harvard’s  Graduate  School  of 
Design  and  as  the  director  of 
school’s  urban  design  programs. 
He  is  currently  working  with 
Northern  Ireland’s  government 


agencies,  academics  and  other 
groups  to  develop  new  mod- 
els for  the  design  of  cities  and 
towns  as  they  emerge  from  “The 
Troubles.” 

“We  are  delighted  to  be  able 
to  present  two  speakers  who  are 
so  knowledgeable  about  such  a 
hot-button  issue,”  said  Elaine 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Bulletin. 
“We  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
offer  us  all  some  solid  informa- 
tion that  will  serve  us  well  in 
evaluating  transit  proposals  put 
forth  in  the  upcoming  Toronto 
elections.” 

The  breakfast  will  take  place 
at  Hart  House  beginning  with  a 
buffet  at  7:30  a.m.,  followed  by 
the  program  from  8 a.m.  to 
8:45  a.m.  The  event  is  free 
to  faculty  and  staff  but  registra- 
tion is  required  at  bulletin@ 
utoronto.ca  by  Friday,  May 
14,  because  seating  is  limited. 
Confirmation  will  be 
provided. 


Lisa  Mochrie  (left),  daughter  of  staff  member  Blair  Mochrie,  and  Rebecca  Bagnarol,  daughter 
of  staff  member  Roy  Bagnarol,  make  flower  pots  at  facilities  and  services'  sheet  metal  shop 
during  the  job-shadowing  portion  of  Take  Your  Daughters  and  Sons  to  Work  Day. 


Daughters  and  sons  love  visit  to  U of  T 


BY  LANNACRUCEFIX 

Kids  in  the  audience 
screamed  with  laughter  as  the 
Wonderbread  went  flying  after 
Steve  Engels  ripped  the  plas- 
tic bag  in  half.  For  staff  and 
faculty,  April  29  wouldn’t  be 
just  another  day  at  the  office. 

Engels,  a senior  lecturer  in 
computer  science,  was  illus- 
trating (through  the  construc- 
tion of  soy-butter  and  jelly 
sandwiches),  the  linear  preci- 
sion of  computer  program- 
ming for  the  230  students  who 
arrived  at  U of  T for  the  annual 
Take  Our  Daughters  and  Sons 
to  Work  Day  April  29.  After 
a keynote  lecture  that  estab- 
lished his  gaming  bona  tides 
and  covered  the  intersection 
of  art  and  technology  in 
video  games,  Engels  fielded 
a flood  of  questions  from 
the  fascinated  audience. 


“I’ve  done  the  computer  sci- 
ence tour  for  this  event  for  the 
last  two  years  and  it’s  perfect 
for  showcasing  to  younger 
students  how  exciting  the  field 
is,”  said  Engels.  “Some  people 
may  think  it’s  just  for  nerds, 
but  it  isn’t  — computer  science 
needs  real  creativity.” 

Students  spent  the  rest  of 
the  morning  attending  one 
of  15  tours  that  included 
table  manners  and  cookie 
decorating  at  the  Faculty  Club, 
exploring  the  skies  with  the 
Department  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics  and  the 
inner  science  of  making  hand 
cream  at  the  Leslie  Dan  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy.  After  lunch, 
they  joined  their  parents 
for  an  afternoon  of  job- 
shadowing. 

At  U of  T Mississauga,  30 
children  were  welcomed  onto 
campus,  where  they  learned 


about  animal  behaviour  and 
reusing  by  making  necklaces 
from  plastic  bags  before  climb- 
ing onto  a fire  truck,  courtesy 
of  the  Mississauga  Firefighters 
Association. 

U of  T Scarborough  hosted 
50  students,  who  were  able 
to  sample  ice  cream  made 
using  liquid  nitrogen,  practise 
simulated  sports  events  as  seen 
in  the  2010  winter  Olympics 
games  and  learn  about  mood 
and  personality. 

“Take  Our  Daughters  and 
Sons  to  Work  Day  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  events  we  host,” 
said  Francesca  Dobbin, 
organizer  and  director  of  fam- 
ily programs  and  services. 

“It’s  a great  way  for  parents 
and  caregivers  to  bond  with 
the  kids  and  for  the  kids  to  get 
a taste  of  what  it’s  like  to  work 
at  a vibrant  place  such  as 
U of  T.” 


Bridging  programs 
help  internationally 
trained  professionals 


BY  KARLA  WOBITO 

Searching  for  employment 
as  an  internationally  trained 
professional  (ITP)  can  be 
extremely  challenging,  but 
with  the  help  of  several 
U of  T bridging  programs, 
the  path  becomes  easier. 

Bridging  programs  are 
designed  to  help  profesr 
sionals  learn  the  necessary 
skills  needed  to  succeed  in  a 
Canadian  work  environment 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  help 
them  obtain  any  licence  or 
certificate  they  may  need  in 
order  to  work  in  their  specific 
profession  in  Canada. 

“A  significant  barrier  is 
enculturation  and  bringing 
a family  into  a new  country,” 
said  Maria  Bystrin,  a direc- 
tor of  the  Leslie  Dan  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy  bridging  pro- 
gram. “Not  only  are  you  trying 
to  determine  what  your  edu- 
cational needs  are  so  that  you 
can  pursue  your  dream  but 
also  you  have  to  provide  for 
a family,  so  I think  there  are 
many  challenges  there.” 

Several  U of  T faculties  and 
departments  have  recognized 
the  dire  needs  of  ITPs  in  specific 
professions  and  have  taken 
the  initiative  to  create  pro- 
grams tailored  to  help  them 
adapt  to  the  Canadian  work- 
force. The  faculties  of  den- 
tistry, law  and  pharmacy,  the 
Department  of  Biotechnology 
at  U of  T Mississauga,  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies 
and  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management,  among  oth- 
ers, offer  programs  to  educate 
foreign-trained  individuals  in 
their  specific  fields  of  work. 

Gina  Alexandras  is  direc- 
tor of  the  internationally 
trained  lawyers  program  that 
is  starting  this  month. 

“I  think  the  ultimate  goals 
are  to  help  more  people  regain 
the  confidence  that  they  had 
when  they  were  working  as 
lawyers  in  their  home  jurisdic- 
tions and  to  provide  them  the 
tools  they  need  to  succeed  in 
meeting  the  requirements  to 
become  lawyers  in  Canada,” 
said  Alexandris.  “On  a profes- 
sional basis,  hopefully  we  will 
have  an  impact  on  how  the 
legal  profession  responds  and 
deals  with  the  foreign-trained 
lawyer  and  overall  on  the 
diversity  of  the  profession.” 

Judging  by  the  positive  out- 
comes of  U of  T bridging  pro- 
grams that  have  been  running 
for  several  years,  such  as  the 
ones  in  pharmacy  and 


dentistry,  Alexandris’  aspira- 
tions are  likely  to  be  met. 

Professor  David  Mock, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  is  more  than  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  inter- 
national dentists  advancement 
placement  program  (IDAPP). 

It  places  internationally 
educated  dentists  into  a five- 
month  advancement  course 
and,  once  completed,  allows 
them  to  proceed  to  the  third 
year  of  the  regular  dentistry 
program. 

“I  think  that  it  has  augmented 
the  education  of  our  other 
students,  adding  this  experi- 
enced, mature  group  in  there,” 
said  Mock. 

Mock  acknowledges  the 
dedication  of  IDAPP  students 
as  well  as  the  program’s  direc- 
tor, Aaron  Fenton. 

“Part  of  that  is  about  the 
teaching  faculty  but  the  other 
part  of  it  is  Dr.  Fenton  who 
takes  a personal  interest,”  he 
said.  “It’s  that  personal  con- 
nection that’s  important  with 
this  group,  who  are  often  in  a 
strange  environment.” 

Bystrin  agreed  that  it  is 
important  that  these  programs 
are  tailored  in  a way  that 
meets  the  needs  of  individuals 
who  may  be  dealing  with 
several  hardships. 

“Their  challenges  are 
finances,  time,  emotional 
investments  and  I think  all  of 
those  combined  creates  a stress 
level  that  is  faced  by  folks  who 
have  to  retrain,”  said  Bystrin. 

“I  think  that  the  beauty  of  our 
program  is  that  it’s  pretty  com- 
pact. It's  an  intensive  16  weeks 
plus  examinations  that  then 
allows  them  to  go  directly 
into  the  Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacy  entry  to  practice 
studentship  and  internship 
requirements.  They  can  be 
licensed  and  practising  in 
as  little  as  a year.” 

Marilynn  Booth,  director 
of  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies,  believes  that  the  need 
to  provide  help  for  ITPs  is  a 
timely  and  important  issue. 

The  School  of  Continuing 
Studies,  in  partnership  with 
U of  T Mississauga,  has 
launched  a 12-week  bridging 
program  specifically  for  ITPs 
educated  in  biotechnology. 

“They’ve  come  with  enor- 
mous capabilities,  so  it’s  really 
just  a process  of  increasing 
communication  and  under- 
standing,” said  Booth.  “We 
want  to  be  a doorway  for  them 
to  come  in  and  get  the  support 
that  they  need.” 
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Education  and  Jobs: 
Exploring  the  Gaps,  edited 
by  D.  W.  Livingstone  (U  of  T 
Press;  382  pages:  $32.95).  What 
are  the  correlations  between 
the  education  that  employees 
bring  to  their  jobs,  the  edu- 
cation that  is  required  to  do 
those  jobs  and  the  skills  that 
employees  acquire  while  work- 
ing on  the  job?  These  are  the 
questions  the  book  explores. 

It  reveals  an  increasingly 
overqualified  non-managerial 
Canadian  labour  force  and 
demonstrates  that  most  work- 
ers deal  with  gaps  or  mismatch- 
es in  formal  terms  by  continu- 
ally learning  and  reshaping 
their  jobs.  Presenting  a unique 
blend  of  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis,  the  book  offers 
a comprehensive  approach  to 
re-examining  the  relationship 
between  educational  training 
and  workforce  skills. 

Justice  for  Girls?  Stability 
and  Change  in  the  Youth 
Justice  Systems  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 

by  Jane  B.  Sprott  and  Anthony 
N.  Doob  (University  of  Chicago 
Press;  232  pages;  $37.50  US). 
Tackling  a century  of  historical 
evidence  and  crime  statistics, 
this  book  carefully  traces  the 
evolution  of  approaches  to  the 
treatment  of  young  offenders. 
Seeking  to  keep  youths  out  of 
adult  courts,  both  countries 
have  built  their  systems  on 
rehabilitation.  But  the  myth 
of  the  “girl  crime  wave,”  the 
book  reveals,  led  to  a punitive 
system  where  young  people  are 
dragged  into  court  for  minor 
offences  and  girls  are  punished 
more  severely  than  boys. 

Circuit  Simulation,  by  Farid 
N.  Najm  (Wiley;  318  pages; 


$138).  This  text  describes  in 
detail  the  many  numerical 
techniques  and  algorithms 
that  are  part  of  modern  circuit 
simulation  packages,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  most  typically 
used  simulation  mode,  namely 
transient  analysis.  The  material 
is  clearly  presented,  rigorously 
explained  and  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  the  reader  to 
write  his  or  her  own  circuit 
simulator. 

Current  Affairs: 
Perspectives  on  Electricity 
Policy  for  Ontario,  edited  by 
Doug  Reeve,  Donald  N.  Dewees 
and  Bryan  W.  Karney  (U  of  T 
Press;  304  pages;  $65  cloth, 
$29.95  paper).  This  collection 
of  essays  brings  together  the 
views  of  a number  of  interna- 
tional experts  on  electricity 
and  environment,  along  with 
commentators  familiar  with 
Ontario’s  situation,  to  begin  a 
discussion  of  these  issues.  The 
contributors  suggest  that  in 
Ontario,  as  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions, solid  environmental 
policy  must  be  married  with 
thoughtful  information  pro- 
grams and  regulations  to 
encourage  the  behavioural  and 
institutional  changes  that  will 
lead  the  region  to  a sustainable 
electricity  future. 

Gender  Stereotyping: 
Transnational  Legal 
Perspectives,  by  Rebecca 
Cook  and  Simone  Cusack 
(University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press;  288  pages;  $49.95  US). 


HIRING  MEDICAL/FAMILY  DOCTORS  NOW 

Busy  Richmond  Hill  Walk-In  Clinic,  looking  preferably 
for  new  Grads  to  do  Walk-In  and/or  Family  Practice. 

Contact  us  at: 

hedy@towerhiIIheaItli.com 
or  call  (647)  280  - 0648 


www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone:  416  929  9444 
Fax:  416  929  0710 
25  Wellesley  Street  E 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 


Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a ia  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (tree  delivery  tor  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  free  pop 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Everest  fiesfeweat 

• T'ir'pr*v  T ssf e cf  Himalayas 


We  Deliver! 


469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A’  la  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


Drawing  on  domestic  and 
international  law,  as  well  as  on 
judgments  given  by  courts  and 
human  rights  treaty  bodies, 
this  book  offers  perspectives  on 
ways  gender  stereotypes  might 
be  eliminated  through  the 
transnational  legal  process  in 
order  to  ensure  women’s  equal- 
ity and  the  full  exercise  of  their 
human  rights.  Applying  the 
Convention  of  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination 
Against  Women,  adopted 
in  1979  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  as  the  primary  frame- 
work for  analysis,  this  book 
provides  essential  strategies  for 
eradicating  gender  stereotyping. 

Darwinian  Sociocultural 
Evolution:  Solutions  to 
Dilemmas  in  Cultural  and 
Social  Theory,  by  Marion 
Blute  (Cambridge  University 
Press;  239  pages;  $95  cloth; 

$35  paper).  Darwinian  socio- 
cultural evolutionary  theory 
applies  the  logic  of  Darwinism 
to  social  learning-based  cul- 


the  book  presents  this  model  of 
evolution,  drawing  on  a num- 
ber of  sophisticated  aspects  of 
biological  evolutionary  theory. 
The  approach  brings  together  a 
broad  and  inclusive  theoretical 
framework  for  understand- 
ing in  the  social  sciences  that 
addresses  many  of  the  dilem- 
mas at  their  forefront  — the 
relationship  between  history 
and  necessity,  conflict  and  co- 
operation, the  ideal  and  the 
material  and  the  problems  of 
agency,  subjectivity  and  the 
nature  of  social  structure. 

New  Readings  in  the 
Vercelli  Book,  edited  by 
Samantha  Zacher  and  Andy 
Orchard  (U  of  T Press;  464 
pages;  $85).  The  late  10th- 
century  Vercelli  Book  contains 
one  of  the  earliest  surviving 
collections  of  homilies  and 
poetry  in  the  English  language. 
The  manuscript’s  combination 
of  poetry  and  homiletic  prose 
has  generated  intense  scholarly 
debate  and  there  is  no  consen- 


addresses  central  questions 
concerning  the  manuscript’s 
intended  use,  mode  of  compila- 
tion and  purpose  and  offers  a 
variety  of  approaches  on  such 
topics  as  orthography,  style, 
genre,  theme  and  source  study. 

Northrop  Frye  on 
Twentieth-Century 
Literature,  edited  by  Glen 
Robert  Gill  (U  of  T Press, 
Collected  Works  of  Northrop 
Frye;  480  pages;  $100).  This 
volume  brings  together 
Northrop  Frye’s  criticism  on 
20th-century  literature,  a body 
of  work  produced  over  almost 
60  years.  Including  Frye’s  inci- 
sive book,  T.S.  Eliot,  as  well  as 
his  discussions  of  writers  such 
as  James  Joyce,  W.B.  Yeats, 
Wallace  Stevens  and  George 
Orwell,  the  volume  also  con- 
tains a recently  discovered 
review  of  C.G.  Jung’s  book  on 
the  synchronicity  principle 
and  a previously  unpublished 
introduction  to  a 20th-century 
literature  anthology. 


tural  and  social  change.  With  sus  concerning  the  original  pur- 

a multidisciplinary  approach,  pose  of  the  compiler.  This  book 

COMPILED  BY 
AILS  A FERGUSON 

UofT  STAFF  & FACULTY 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT?  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 

United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

Tel  416-441-9742 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  toot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysf|rali  us  at  416-441-9742 

Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  iast  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


High  Velarne 


IftalsHuoetiss 


The  tier- 1 supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


: volume  • fax 
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Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable, 
luxurious,  bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals.  Irene, 
info@irmoluxhomes.com;  www.irmolux- 
homes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood- 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123.  www. 
marcotoronto.com 

Avenue/Dupont.  Spacious  1-bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  secu- 
rity. Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished. 
Personal  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473.  www.celebritycondoservices. 
com 

Immediately.  Rathnelly.  Immaculate  stu- 
dio in  quiet  home.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Just  bring  your  suitcase.  Walk 
to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Yorkville.  Separate 
entrance;  laundry  access.  Everything 
included.  $780.  cooney@booksforbusiness. 
com;  416-944-0832. 

Reno'd  bright  2-bedroom  basement 
apartment.  Opens  on  backyard.  Eglinton- 
Spadina.  Quiet,  neartransit,  school,  track, 
rink.  Private  entrance  & laundry.  Large 
kitchen  & bathroom.  Dishwasher, 
Jacuzzi.  Parking.  $1 ,200/month  inclusive. 
agi.lukacs@utoronto.ca 

St.  Clair/Yonge  subway.  Upper  bright 
furnished  2 rooms  + kitchenette;  private. 
Share  bath  with  1 other.  $675  inclusive. 
Available  May-June.  905-881-6724. 

High  Park  mansion.  2 bedroom  + den, 
2 baths,  2,500  sq.  ft.,  400  sq.  ft.  deck. 
Hardwood  floors,  stainless  steel  appli- 
ances, A/C,  large  bedroom  with  glass 
shower,  eat-in  kitchen,  ensuite  laundry. 
www.highparkboulevard.com;  $2,649 
plus  electricity,  416-885-1712. 

One-bedroom  suite,  main  floor  of  house. 
Newly  renovated  Victorian  house. 


Large  eat-in  dining  kitchen.  Hardwood 
floors.  Suitable  for  single  or  couple. 
Full  bathroom.  Walkout  to  small  garden. 
10  minutes  from  U of  T and  University 
Avenue,  hospitals,  Kensington  Market. 
Shared  laundry  room  in  basement  with 
separate  entrance.  $1,550  including  utili- 
ties. Garage  space  available  for  addi- 
tional $150.  Available  May  15.  Contact: 
Gerjugrayson@aol.com;  416-703-6648 
(leave  voicemail). 

Close  to  the  subway.  Bright,  spacious 
3 bedroom  house:  eat-in  kitchen,  patio, 
porch,  gardens — Toronto's  east  end. 
Quiet  neigbourhood,  close  to  many 
things.  Long-term  rental  for  July  24, 
2010.  nellhotke@hotmail.com  for  pic- 
tures and  inquiries. 

Christie/Davenport.  Bright,  unfurnished 
1 -bedroom  basement  apartment.  New 
reno,  shared  garden,  $675/month  inclu- 
sive. No  smokers,  no  pets.  Fridge, 
stove,  microwave,  no  laundry,  separate 
entrance.  Call  416-516-0307. 

Short-term  rental;  furnished  condo  One 
Park  Lane;  steps  to  U of  T & hospitals; 
main  bedroom  + child  bedroom;  2 baths; 
5 appliance  kitchen;  dining  room;  cable 
TV;  ensuite  laundry;  patio/barbeque; 
indoor  garage;  24-hour  security,  pho- 
tos available;  $1,800  negotiable;  phone, 
Internet  extra;  references;  thomar@ 
alice.it  or  mthomar58@gmail.com 

Robert  Street/Annex.  1 -bedroom  and 
3-bedroom  apartments:  available  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished  in  June  or  later. 
High  ceilings,  wood  floors,  laundry, 
cable,  Internet,  short-term  leases 
OK,  call  416-806-3423  or  visit  www. 
lorusso.ca  for  pictures  and  details. 

Bloor  West  subway  on  Chelsea  Avene. 
$1,250,  June  1.  1 -bedroom  top  floor  pri- 
vate apartment  in  recently  completely 
renovated  triplex  house.  High  ceilings, 
skylight,  deck  and  access  to  backyard, 
bedroom  big  enough  for  a king  size 
bed,  lots  of  closet  space,  wood  floors, 
dogs  OK.  Call  416-806-3423  or  see  www. 
lorusso.ca  for  pictures. 

Palmerston  Boulevard  (College/ 
Bathurst).  Bright,  spacious  2-bedroom 
apartment,  2nd  floor  of  historic  renovat- 
ed house.  Working  fireplace,  deck,  laun- 
dry in  house.  Steps  to  TTC,  short  walk  to 
university.  No  smokers.  Available  mid- 
June.  $1,800  plus  hydro.  416-922-9491  or 
ejackson9491@rogers.com 

Beautiful  Annex  home  for  rent.  July- 
August.  Furnished  home,  Seaton 
Village,  character,  exposed  brick, 
hardwood  floors,  three  bedrooms,  den, 
Jacuzzi,  open  concept  living  dining  room. 
Backyard  with  deck  and  BBQ.  $2,700/ 
month  including  all  utilities.  Contact 
pgellman@sympatico.ca,  416-516-0153. 

Annex,  Spadina  and  Sussex.  A bright, 
airy  two-storey  loft-style  apartment  with 
lots  of  windows.  Two  bedrooms  or  one 
bedroom  and  study,  hardwood  floors, 
washer/dryer,  granite  countertop  and 
granite  top  island,  great  deck.  June 
1.  12-month  lease,  all  included,  $2,100. 
Parking  available,  zakosh@me.com  or 
416-925-6716. 


Annex,  Spadina  and  Harbord.  Bright, 
airy  studio  apartment,  painted  in  neutral 
colors,  on  3rd  floor  of  Victorian  house, 
two-minute  walk  to  Robarts  Library,  in 
respectable  neighbourhood.  Tall  win- 
dows, 4-piece  bath,  kitchen  with  stove 
and  fridge,  oak  floors  throughout,  private 
external  entry,  semi-furnished  with  bed, 
love  seat,  kitchen  table,  extra  wardrobe, 
dresser  and  bookshelf.  All-inclusive. 
$1,200  per  month,  12-month  lease,  June  1. 
416-925-6716  zakosh@me.com 

Church/Yonge.  2-bedroom,  2-bath  fur- 
nished apartment.  Walking  distance  to 
U of  T and  hospital  areas.  Near  Yonge/ 
Bloor  subway.  No  pets/no  smoking. 
$1,550.  Utilities,  Internet/cable,  inclu- 
sive. Email:  aspeaks@middlebury.edu; 
tel:  416-323-9321. 

U of  T (Major  Street).  Private  apartment 
in  Victorian  house.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Antiques,  new  appliances 
designed  for  a professional  couple. 
Excellent  location,  5-minute  walk  to  uni- 
versity, restaurants  and  subway,  15  min- 
utes to  hospitals.  Bright,  spiral  staircase, 
one  bedroom,  large  deck.  Available  July  1 
for  the  academic  year  or  longer.  $1,800. 
Margaret,  416-926-8984. 

Summer  rental,  furnished  house. 
Elegant  Victorian,  Grange  Park,  down- 
town, parking.  Three  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  master  retreat.  $5,000  per  month. 
Call  416-546-9088. 

Beautiful,  bright  newly  renovated 
1-bedroom  flat  at  Bloor/Ossington  in 
family  home  near  Dovercourt  Park. 
Separate  entrance,  wireless  Internet, 
storage  space,  10-minute  walk  to  sub- 
way, 2-minute  walk  to  bus.  Convenient 
shopping  on  Bloor.  No  smoking/no  pets. 
Photos  available.  References  required. 
$850  utilities  included,  email:  lotusart@ 
sympatico.ca 

Kensington  Market  loft.  Bright,  1 -bed- 
room near  shops.  High  ceilings,  spiral 
staircase,  wood  floors.  Fully  furnished 
and  equipped,  perfect  for  entertaining. 
Includes  Internet,  cable,  A/C,  dish- 
washer, laundry.  10-minute  walk  to 
U of  T,  hospitals,  nearTTC.  Non-smokers. 
References.  Sublet  July-August.  $1,700/ 
month.  Contact  globalwrite r416@gmail. 
com  or  416-522-5398. 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 
temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 

• Vacation  • 

Eastbourne  cottage  rental,  Lake  Simcoe. 
Golf,  tennis,  swim,  relax.  Charming, 
comfortable  4-bedroom  family  cottage 
with  modern  conveniences.  60  minutes 
from  downtown  Toronto.  Two-week 
minimum,  monthly,  seasonal.  No  pets. 
All  utilities.  416-924-4536,  atthirdtee@ 
primus.ca 


views,  sandy  beach.  Ideal  for  weekend 
getaways  or  longer  vacations  year- 
round,  now  booking  for  spring/summer 
holidays!  Excellent  road  access  yet 
wonderfully  private.  416-782-4530. 

• Property  for  Sale  • 

"The  most  for  the  least."  $25,000  down 
buys  this  3-storey  duplex  home  + live 
for  cheaper  than  rent!  Located  @ 
Davenport/Bathurst  area.  Montreal- 
style  walk-up  overlooks  Toronto  (CN 
tower).  With  $1,200  rental  income 
your  monthly  carries  for  about  $1,000 
total!  Don't  miss  this  opportunity!  Call 
now:  Teresa  Lorusso  sales  rep.  @ 416- 
806-3402,  Freeman  Real  Estate  Ltd. 
Brokerage. 

Land  for  sale:  26  acres  nestled  between 
the  Highland  Mountains  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  overlooking  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  minutes  from  the  world- 
famous  Cabot  Trail.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  Amy  or  Kevin  at  902-383- 
2993  or  email  cbislandland@gmail.com 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  cooper- 
gl@gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apartment 
hunting  services  too,  www.paris-aparts. 
com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room  house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  wash- 
er, BBQ;  sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les 
Salces,  10  km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont 
I'Herault  west  of  Montpellier.  Available 
from  October  2009.  From  $1, 200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
P252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
1 -bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops,  close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available.  a.chambon@ 
utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 
For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

» 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


Gorgeous  Mediterranean-style  water- 
front two-bedroom  Georgian  Bay  cot- 
tage near  Owen  Sound,  artist  commu- 
nity. Modern  amenities,  canoe,  grill,  etc. 
Available  Aug.  15-22.  Single  ($850/week) 
or  couple  ($1,1 50/week).  Leave  message: 
416-537-4889. 

Muskoka  cottage  for  rent.  Beautiful 
large,  3-bedroom  Muskoka  Cottage. 
Near  Gravenhurst.  1%  hours  from 
Toronto  on  picturesque  lake.  Great 


Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 


DR.  ELIANA  COHEN  and  ASSOCIATES 

REGISTERED  PSYCHOLOGIST 


170  Bloor  St.  West  (Park  Hyatt  Buiidmg)  * Tel:  416  929  - 1399 
Website:  www.drcohen.ca 

Special  focus  on  couples  therapy,  relationship  counseling,  anxiety  and  depression. 
Evidence  based  treatments. 


Fully  covered  under  U of  T extended  health  plan. 


Please  call  for  a FREE  telephone  consultation.  • Evenings  and  week-end  appointments  available. 


self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/ 
Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416- 
413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sex- 
ual orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina  (at 
College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or  cmussel- 
man@oise. utoronto.ca;  www.carolmus- 
selman.com 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  Transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
cassette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-one-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999. 

BOOKING  AN  AD 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e- 
mail address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accom- 
pany your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is 
acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
in  writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio- 
Palanca,  Strategic  Communications 
Department,  21  King's  College  Circle, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and / 
or  receipt  please  include  a stamped 
self-addressed  envelope.  For  more 
information  please  call  (416)  978-2106 
or  e-mail  mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 
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LECTURES 


In  the  Beginning  There  Was  a Big 
Bang:  From  First  Stars  to  First  Life. 
Thursday,  May  13 

Prof.  Janna  Levin,  Barnard  College,  will 
give  a talk  on  In  the  Beginning  There 
Was  a Big  Bang;  Prof.  Ralph  Pudritz, 
McMaster  University,  will  address 
From  First  Stars  to  First  Life.  610  Health 
Sciences  Building.  7:30  p.m.  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 

Shaping  a Better  World  Through 
Education. 

Wednesday,  May  19 

Karen  Murton,  principal  of  Branksome 
Hall.  Innis  College  Town  Hall.  10:30 
a.m.  Members  free,  non-members  $6. 
Academy  for  Lifelong  Learning 


SEMINARS 


ED-A  Fibronectin:  A Specific 
Storage  for  Latent  TGF-beta  in 
the  Myofibroblast  Matrix? 
Monday,  May  17 

Grace  Cahu,  MSc  candidate,  Faculty 
of  Dentistry.  237  FitzGerald  Building. 
11:30  a.m.  Dentistry 


MEETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


Emotions  Under  Siege? 

Friday,  May  14  and 
Saturday,  May  15 

An  interdisciplinary  symposium  on 
the  emotions.  Day  1 includes  these 
questions:  How  should  we  broadly 
characterize  emotion,  accounting  for 
both  its  cognitive  and  preconscious 
attributes  and  what  are  the  implications 
of  this  view  for  an  understanding  of 
human  life  as  unique?  How  should 
we  conceptualize  the  relation  among 
emotions,  the  body,  language  and 
reason? 

Day  2 includes  Is  it  right  to  suggest  that 
there  are  certain  emotions  that  should 
be  deemed  inappropriate  for  the  public 
sphere  of  liberal  democratic  regimes? 
What  can  insights  into  the  nature  of 
human  emotion  contribute  to  social 
and  political  theory?  Registration:  Prof. 
Rebecca  Kingston,  rkingst@chass. 
utoronto.ca.  Jackman  Humanities 
Building.  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Jackman 
Humanities  Institute 

Drama  and  Religion  1555-1575: 

The  Chester  Cycle  in  Context. 
Friday,  May  21  to  Monday,  May  24 


The  Chester  2010  symposium 
capitalizes  on  the  latest  research  on  the 
texts  of  the  biblical  Cycle  plays,  their 
cultural  context  and  the  resurgence 
of  interest  in  the  performance  of 
religious  and  community  plays; 
presented  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chester  2010  performance  of  23  plays. 
Registration  and  other  details:  http:// 
chester.uwaterloo.ca.  Registration: 

$96,  students  $56,  Toronto,  McMaster 
and  Waterloo  students  $36.  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama,  Poculi 
Ludique  Societas,  Victoria  University, 
McMaster  University,  University 
of  Waterloo  and  Social  Sciences 
& Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Peril  to  Her  Majesty. 

Saturday,  May  22  to 
Monday,  May  24 

Creation  and  Judgement.  Over 
three  days,  a cast  of  more  than  300 
will  perform  all  23  Chester  plays  on 
the  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  (PLS) 
wagons  at  three  viewing  stations 
around  Victoria  College;  presented  in 
conjunction  with  Drama  and  Religion 
1555-1575:  The  Chester  Cycle  in  Context 
symposium.  Graduate  Centre  for  Study 
of  Drama,  Poculi  Ludique  Societas, 
Victoria  University,  McMaster 
University,  University  of  Waterloo 
and  Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada 


V' 


EXHIBITIONS 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Beyond  the  White  Wedding: 
Reinventing  Tradition. 

To  May  14 

The  white  wedding  is  a tradition 
practised  by  many  but  its  origins  are 
known  by  few.  This  exhibition  explores 
the  modern  interpretations  of  this 
tradition,  told  through  the  wedding 
stories  of  selected  couples  and  invites 
you  to  discover  the  history  of  the  white 
wedding  and  uncover  for  yourself 
the  significance  behind  the  tradition; 
mounted  by  Thomas  Kessler,  Marla 
Dobson  and  Nicola  Jago.  First  floor 
exhibition  area.  Hours;  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m.;  Saturday, 

9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

REGIS  COLLEGE 
Devotio  Moderna: 

Perspectives  on  the  Sacred. 

To  May  17 


An  exhibition  of  modern  religious 
works  by  artists  Galina  Oussatcheva 
and  Farhad  Norgol-O’Neill.  Atrium. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  8:30  p.m.;  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OF  T SCARBOROUGH 
Status  Update. 

To  May  19 

Master  of  visual  studies  in  curatorial 
studies  thesis  exhibitions.  Work  by 
Cheryl  Sourkes,  Melanie  Lowe,  Jennifer 
Marman  and  Daniel  Borins,  Annie 
Onyi  Cheung,  Robert  Lendrum;  curated 
by  Shauna  Thompson.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
To  May  29 

The  Brothel  Without  Walls. 

Second  anchor  show  for  Scotiabank 
CONTACT,  the  city-wide  photography 
festival,  this  exhibition  will 
simultaneously  consider  the  ways 
in  which  photography  informs  and 
transforms  human  behaviour  while 
recognizing  the  influence  of  Marshall 
McLuhan  on  the  30th  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

Probing  McLuhan. 

This  biographical  exhibition  hosted  by 
the  centre's  art  lounge  supports  the 
adjoining  The  Brothel  Without  Walls 
exhibition  by  examining  Marshall 
McLuhan's  life  and  thought  in  relation 
to  photography.  Laidlaw  Wing, 
University  College.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  GALLERY 
Natural  History. 

To  May  29 

Works  of  contemporary  art  that 
revisit  the  history  of  the  development 
of  museums  and  zoos  and  the 
anthropological  display  of  humans; 
curated  by  Jennifer  Rudder.  Both 
galleries.  Gallery  hours:  noon  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Photography  in  the  Wild. 

Saturday,  May  22 

Expand  your  photographic  experience 
and  discover  your  creativity.  Suitable 
for  all  levels  of  experience  and  will 
cover  both  SLR  and  point-and-shoot 
digital  cameras.  Koffler  Scientific 
Reserve  at  Jokers  Hill,  17000  Dufferin 
St.,  King  Township.  Fee:  $60,  includes 
instructions,  materials  and  lunch. 
Registration:  http://ksr.utoronto.ca/. 

Wildflower  Waltz. 

Sunday,  May  23 

Nature  Walks  2010:  Join  University 
Professor  and  evolutionary  botanist 
Spencer  Barrett  for  an  engaging  look 
at  the  sex  lives  of  plants.  Walks  last  90 
minutes  and  cover  rolling  terrain.  Kids 
welcome.  Koffler  Scientific  Reserve 
at  Jokers  Hill,  17000  Dufferin  St,  King 
Township.  Reservation:  http://ksr. 
utoronto.ca  or  ksr.info@utoronto.ca. 


Jg  RAY  DON  HILlJ 
Katrina  McHugh 

Sales  Representative 
Committed  to  Service 
Direct  Line:  416-835-5900 
kmchugh@graydonhiS1.con! 
wwt) , somethingiiffaeM . ca 


^5outh  Annex  Victorian, 
Circa  1894, 

4 bed.,  3 bath., 
with  basement  rental 
potential  and  1 car  prk. 
Pis  call  for  further 


GRAY  DON  HILL  REALTY  IT 


124  Merton  Street,  Ste.  203,  Toronto,  ON  M 4 
Tel.  416-922-1142  Fat.  416-922-11 


Need  Boxes, 
Bubbiewrap,  Paper, 
Mattress  Bags, 
Wardrobes, 

File  Cartons? 


Your  Moving  Solution 
for  Moving  & Moving 
Supplies! 


Quality  Products 
Discounted  Pricing 
Free  Parking  & 

Free  Delivery 

Fully  Licensed  & Insured 

Residential, 

Institutional, 

Corporate,  or 
“Just  a Few  Pieces ’’ 

Now  in  our  30th  year 

542  Mt.  Pleasant  Road, 
Toronto  M4S  2M7 
416-922-9595  416-489-4548 


BOX  SPOT 

www.boxspot.com 


Consolidated 
Moving  + 
Storage  Ltd. 

The  ProfesmmMn 

www.movingtoronto.com 

Fora  Perfect  Move  from  Start  to  Finish. 


) 


CMtmoirs  in  CM&y 

CMay  18,  2010  - 7:30pm 

V of  <T  Bookstore 


4-  Authors 
+ 1 exclusive 


$5  Tickets 


J°hn  Ooui 


Get  yours  -Vow 
O-VAJ-Ve  or  1-aJ  ST0R.6 
(Limited  seating) 
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tire  world 
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Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 
Compression  Therapy 


a Help  relieve  tired  legs 
0 Reduce  swelling 
0 Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
0 improve  blood  flow 
0 Revitalize  your  legs 
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St®»gfEP? 

(professionat l, Family  Foot  care 

JOBST  support  center 

Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  in  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  legs  and  feet. 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT ! 
***  Book  Your  Appointment  Online  *** 
www.stepbystepfootcare.ca 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UoIT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  11,  2010 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BULLETIN 


Winner  of  the  Bulletin-?  Bui 


etin  photo  contest  g 


Sameer  Mawani,  communications  and  marketing  co-ordinator  at  the 
Factor-1  nwentash  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  was  chosen  as  the  contest’s  grand 
prize  winner  by  popular  vote. 


This  image  captures  the  sunset  behind  a neighbouring  boat  off  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  The  rough  waters 
and  lack  of  light  made  it  tough  to  capture. 
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A mall  in  Dubai  - which  included  a prayer  hall.  It  blew  my  mind  when  I initially  saw  it,  as  I could  never 
fathom  that  these  two  options  could  co-exist. 
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The  coal  iron  - when  I first  saw  it  used  in  Tanzania  it  never  occurred  to  me  how  people  ironed  before 
electricity.  I was  so  impressed  that  for  the  two  days  I stayed  here,  in  my  free  time  I tried  to  iron  everything 
I could.  It  got  very  hot,  as  there  were  no  separate  settings  for  cotton  and  silk. 


£ This  image  is  taken  in  Cadaques,  Spain,  at  one  of  the  top  levels  of 

Salvador  Dali's  house.  The  image  shows  an  egg,  one  of  his  obsessions, 
reflected  in  a miniature  pool  - one  of  the  amazing  attractions  in  the 
House  of  Dali. 


^ A Statue  of  Liberty.  The  torch  that  the  statue  holds  is  supposed  to 
reflect  enlightenment.  This  image  from  Spain  is  holding  two  torches 
and  was  actually  created  by  Frederic  Bartholdi,  who  also  designed  its 
more  famous  sister  in  NYC. 
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